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ALDEN, N. Y. @ THE STOWELLS 


BY RALPH D. STOWELL, HISTORIAN FOR ALDEN. 


X A x LDEN bears the distinction of being the only Town 
and Village in the Country that, as far as I know, 
ER was named for the mother-in-law of one of the pio- 
neer settlers. At a meeting to discuss the name for the Town there 
was much discussion until one of the men assembled remarked 
that his mother-in law's name was Alden, and that it was short 
and sweet, therefore the name of Alden was adopted, but for some 
time it was nicknamed Grannytown. It was in 1823 that the first 
Post Office was established and the name Alden became official. 


In 1810 an Irish immigrant named Moses Fenno came and 
settled near the site of the present village and raised the first farm 
crops. Moses Fenno was killed in the Battle of Black Rock and 
his name seems to be the only one of those killed that was pre- 
served in the records. 


During the war of I812 the few settlers of the town became 
alarmed when a few of the soldiers in retreat came back to the 
village and warned the peo ple that an invasion by the Indians 
was imminent. The people hurriedly gathered up their few poses- 
sions, those who owned an ox team and cart loaded up, and the 
others followed carrying what they could on their backs fleeing 
eastward. However, soon a brigade of American soldiers came to 
the area and put confidence in those who had fled and they re- 
turned. According to the records taken from ‘‘Connecticut Men in 
the War of the Revolution and the War of 1812"’ ,page 88 shows 
that Amos Kinney was a Captain in the Militia and is buried ina 
cemetery at Hanover Center, N. H. The writer traces his ancestry 
on his father’s side back to Amos Kinney. 

SERVICE RECORD OF AMOS KINNEY 
Amos Kinney enlisted July 11, 1775, in Capt. Daniel 
Lyon’s Seventh Company of Col. Jedidiah Huntington’s 
Eighth Regiment, which served along Long Island Sound 
until Sept. 14th, 1775 when upon requisition from 
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AMOS KINNEY BURIAL PLACE, HANOVER CENTER, N. H. 
Washington it was ordered to the Boston Camp and 
adopted as Continental and formed a portion of General 
Joseph Spencer’s Brigade at Roxbury. Amos Kinney 
was dischurged at the expiration of his term on Dec. 
14, 1775 apparently having been promoted to Captain 
and is buried at Hanover Center, N. H. 


LINE GENEALOGY OF AMOS KINNEY IN N. Y. 
Ralph D. Stowell and Clinton S. Stowell, sons of 
Shirley Marcus Stowell and Nellie Skeele Stowell 
Shirley Marcus Stowell, son of 
Ralph P. Stowell and Emily Stilson Stowell 
Ralph P. Stowell, son of 
Calvin Bugbie Stowell and Olive Bell Sabin 
Calvin B. Stowell son of 
Calvin Stowell and Sarah Kinney 
Sarah Kinney daughter of 

Capt. Amos Kinney and Esther Utley. 
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BURIAL MONUMENT TO RALPH P. STOWELL 


During the Civil War Ralph P. Stowell, grandfather of Ralph 
D. Stowell. enlisted with the Northern Army, was taken prison- 
er and died in Libby Prison and was buried in Yorktown, Virgi- 
nia. There is a headstone in the cemetery in Alden village testify- 










ing to the fact. 


Dewitt C. Skeele grandfather of Ralph D. Stowell on his 
mother’s side was drafted during the Civil War but did not serve, 
as at that time there were two ways to satisfy the draft; pay asum 
of money or furnish a substitute, and that is what he did. The ori- 
ginal Draft Notice is still in the possession of the writer. It reads; 














Text of the Draft Notice; 


PROVOST MARSHALL'S OFFICE 
30th District, State of New York 
June 10, 1864. 

To D. C. Skeele 
Town of Alden, 
Sir; 
You are hereby notified that you were on the 
10th day of June 1864 legally drafted in the 
Service of the United States for the period of 
three years in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of Congress, ‘‘for enrolling and 
calling out the national forces, and for other. 
purposes, approved March 3, 1863 and February 
24th 1864 and in persuance of the order of the 
Provost Marshall General to make a draft in the 
Town of Alden. You will accordingly report on 
or before the 20th day of June 1864 at the 
Provosts Marshall’s Office Buffalo, N. Y. or be 
deemed a deserter, and be subject to the penalty 
prescribed in the Rules and Articles of War. 


Wm. Rogers 
Provost Marshall 


30th District of New York. 


NOTE of Ralph D. Stowell; 


grandfather did not serve but did provide a substitute. 





From my grandmother Eveline L. Skeele [learned that my 

















The writer's great grandfather, James Austin came to this vi- 
cinity with his bride and a yoke of oxen, an ax and saw and took 
up land a little south and east of Alden on the County Line Road 
in Wyoming County. He built a log house and cleared the land, 
raised seven daughters and two sons. The story handed down tells 
that in the early days he would take a sack of grain on horseback 
to Niagara Falls over an old Indian trail and bring back the flour. 
The small creek just north of the Austin Ho nestead is called Bear 
Creek as James Austin was supposed to have killed a bear along 
the creek. 

The first child born in the Town of Alden was a daughter of 
Arunah Hibbard and the first death was that of 18 year old 
Polly Craasky. She was buried ona litcle knoll which was later 
purchased for a cemetery; it being one acre in extent, the price 
was five dollars for which Joseph Freeman pledged his note. Polly 
Cransky’s father died a short time later and was buried in what 
later became Evergreen Cemetery. The first school teacher was 
Miss Mehitable Eastabrook, and that year a tax of sixty-five dol- 
lars was raised for school purposes. The village of Alden was in- 
corporated in 1869, and it is said that Dr. Cornwell went to Ever- 
green Cemetery and took the names from the headstones to com- 
ply with the law. 
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TOWN OF AURORA, VILLAGE OF EAST AURORA, ERIE CO. 
EXTRACTS OF THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


By Richard S. Persons 
Former historian for the Town of Aurora, and 


former historian of the Village of East Aurora. 


In 1792 Robert Morris sold Western New York to a group of 
Hollanders. At the time foreigners could not hold real estate in 
this country, and land, known as the Holland Purchase, was held 
in the name of trustees. In 1798, three hundred thousand acres in- 
cluding what is now known as the Town of Aurora, was sold to 
Wilhelm Willink and Associates. The same year two standard 
meridians were run. The first transit meridian is still in the town 
line between the Town of Aurora and Orchard Park. In 1803 Ja- 
bez Warren surveyed the middle road from the Genesee River to 
Lake Erie for $2.50 per mile. It was later called the Big Tree Road 
and Main Street, in East Aurora, is part of that road. 


It is interesting to no.e that Jabez Warren, after he had vi- 
sited a iarge portion of Western New York as a surveyor, return- 
ed the following year and purchased, for $2. 00 per acre, what 
is now a large portion of the Village of East Aurora. That year, 
1804, the Town of Willink was set apart and included twelve of 
the present townships. It was eighteen miles wide and extended 
from Lake Ontario to the Pennsylvania State line. In 1805 Survey- 
or Jabez Warren moved to the Ton of Aurora and sold 156 acres 
to his oldest son, William. This p-operty is located on the north- 
west corner of the present Main and Pine Streets. In 1805, Wil- 
liam Warren opened a tavern in a log cabin and was the first tav- 
ernkecper in southeastern Erie County. The tavern was used as a 
school house and the first teacher was Mary Eddy. In Willink, in 
1807, there were ten taverns and no stores. 




















At the firsts Town meeting on the Holland Purchase there 
were two candidates for supervisor, Jonathan Bemis of Batavia, 
and Peter Vandeventer, landlord. There were no ballots and chair- 
man asked all those favoring Vandeventer to stand on the right- 
hand side of the road and those favoring Bemis on the left side of 
the road. As a result, Vandeventer won seventy-four to Bemis’ 
seventy. Up to 1806 all general elections were held at Peter Van- 
denventer’s in the northern part of the present county. Voters 
from Aurora had to cross the Indian reservation, and in 1807 the 
voters of Aurora, for the first time, saw the ballot box. The elec- 
tion was held for three days in Aurora, and, in the afternoon of 
the following day, was moved to Wales for half a day. 

In 1811 the first school house in the town was built. The 
mney was raised by private subscription, not by taxes. Incident- 
ally, it might be interesting to note that the writer has in his pos- 
session the original minutes from the forming of that school dis- 
trict up to and including the time that the district was united as 
a part of the Union Free School District No. 1 of the Town of 
Aurora. 

In 1814 the first mail route in the Town was from Willink to 
Hamburg. The local post office was located at Blackley’s Corners. 
During the War of 1812 there was no development, and few if 
any, newcomers. In the Spring of 1815 Robert Person came to 
East Aurora, built and opened a store at the corner of Mail and 
Olean. It was the first merchandising store in Willink. The build- 
ing is still standing and occupied in its original location. 

In 1816 William Warren, who was at this time referred to as 
General Warren, built a frame house at 107 Pine St., East Aurora. 
Incidentally the writer was born in this house and occupied it for 
many years. Today it is occupied by his son. 

In 1821 Erie County was formed. 

In 1823 the first lawyer in Erie County, outside of Buffalo, 
was Millard Fillmore, 1 ater President of the United States. The 























Fillmore home was across Main Street from his office. In 1828 Fill- 
more, was elected to the New York State Assembly on the Anti- 
Masonic ticket. In 1832 he sold his home to Joseph Riley by deed 
in the usual form, signed: M. Fillmore and Abigail, his wife. 
This is not important except for the fact that inserted on the back 
in Fillmore’s handwriting, is the following: 

»,for Value Rec’d I Millard Fillmore the grantor in the 
annexed deed do hereby grant and convey unto Joseph 

Riley his heirs and assignees for ever, the land cn which 

the back House stands, with one foot around the scne, 

on the East side of the Lot described in the Annexed deed, 
which back House has always been occupied with the 

piece of land described in said deed. In witness ukercof 


1 have hereunto set my hand and seal this 16th day of 
June A. D. 1835. 


Sig. Aaron Riley; Millard Fillmore.”’ 

In 1826 the Presbyterian Church and the Baptist Church were 
joined in building a new church and made arrangements where 
One congregation would use it one week, and the other the next 
week. This arrangement continues until 1843 when the Presbyte- 
rians built their own church. 

In 1829 the Aurora Academy was established by George W. 
Johnson of Dartmouth. It was known as a classical academy and 
was the only institution of its kind in Erie County at that time. 
It took an active part in the educational development of and at- 
tracted pupils from various places in Western New York, many 
from Buffalo. 

In studying local history I fortunately had access to a diary 
kept in great detail for thirty years by John Bragg. The detail is 
unbelievable and to illustrate be 1o w are two quotations from his 
diary. 

Oct. 29, 1838: A woman hung herself down to- 
ward Buffalo today. 


Cct. 30, 1838: Snowed all day. There was a man 
in Holland hung himself. Snow quite deep. 
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Oct. 31, 1838: Cold today. Looks like winter. £u- 
pervisor of the town of Aurora hung himself today, 
thus people have got it into their heds to hang them- 
selves. He had four children. He was a clothier. 


Nov. 1, 1838; Didn’t nobody hang themselves to- 
day that 1 know of. 


And a later entry; 


Sept. 19, 1850: Was the County Fair. It was held 
at Aurora Village. Quite a large turn out. Lottsof 
folks and some cattle, hogs, sheep, hcrses. Fad quilts, 
pantaletts, baby cars, catbage, pumpkins, turnifs, 
honey, etc. etc, Articles to numeious to mention. 


In my opinion the construction of the Aurora-Buffalo Plank 
Road in 1846 did much for the development of the town. The 
road extended from the corner of Pine and Main St. in East Au- 
rora to the center of the city of Buffalo. The total cost of the 
road was $58,090. There were three toll gates and the charge was 
five cents per horse. The income faom the first two years paid the 
entire cost of the construction of the road. For many years the 
company paid annual dividents of 12 per cent. 

On Dec. 28, 1849 the Village of Willink was incorporated. 
East Aurora was never incorporated as a village but came into 
existence as a village by changing the name from Willink to East 
Aurora. When the referendum was held the vote was Willink 103, 
East Aurora 122. The friction between the resideats of the two ends 
of the village was very real in spite of the change of name. The 
Willink Post O fice was continued as such until July 1, 1915, with 
the result that when the mail came by train it was divided and 
part taken to the old Post Office in Willink and the balance to 
the Post Office in East Aurora. In 1855 the Hamlin Village Farm 
was established and became a race horse center. At the time the 
Jewetts built a one-mile covered race track and many horses from 
distant points were brought here for training. 
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The Northwest Frontier of New York State, from a map of 1798, showing: 1. The Military Tract, 
2. The Phelps and Gorham Purchase, 3. The Holland Purchase. 
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THE COLONIAL DUTCH AND THEIR INDIAN FRIENDS 
By Colonel Sydney E. Hammersley (Ret.) 





Ordnance Engineer, Army of United States 
Historian, Town ot Waterford, New York 
Author: History of Waterford, New York 
and, Lake Champlain Naval Battles, 1776-1814 





THE COLONIZING Dutch of the 1600's built up an 

unequalled record of peace and amity with both the 

Mohawk and Mahican Indians, in the Al bany area. 

Their peace formula was simple. They treated the abo- 
rigines as equals and accordingly dealt with them with Christian 
honesty. Likewise the Quakers, living less than a score of miles 
away, managed by this same method, to liquidate a Canadian 
Ottowa Indian attack. Part of Burgoyne’s invading army of 1777, 
the Indians led by a Chief, dashed in upon a log cabin church ser- 
vice at Easton, New York; bows and arrows in hand ready to 
slay all che worshippers, seeing no weapons about and the Quak- 
er leader paying no attention to the raiders except giving a glance, 
the two odd groups became friends, the Quakers feeding the raid- 
ers afterthe church service was over. In addition, the Ottawas 
placed a white feather upon the Meeting House, assuring freedom 
from future Indian attacks. 

In spite of this and other examples of the peaceful disposition 
of our New York State Indians toward the Dutch, in the records 
of the ‘Annals of Albany’’ and “‘New York's Documentary His- 
tory’’, we find our Indians labeled as blood thirsty savages. The 
last appellation was the smoke screen used by fur and land grab- 
traders whose potent weapon was the sale of rut- gur liquor to 
deaden the Indians’ senibility. Benjamin Franklin called this group 
a vicious clique. At Schaghticoke in 1700 this drink evil caused 
such great distress that Sachem Wagahabwat pleaded with the 
leaders of Albanv not to send any more rum to the “scook’’ say- 
ing that if the Indians wanted any more rum, that they would 


come to Albany for it. 
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The friendship of the placid Dutch people of Albany with 
the Mahican Indians, may be said to have originated at an early 
date. Years later, in a conference, between Sir William Johnson 
and other white leaders, the Indians themselves told the story. 
This interesting narrative tells of the Indian thoughts as this na- 
tive people gazed for the first time at men from the Old World, 
men in Henry Hudson's exploring vessel. Seeing the vessel, a young 
Mahican brave ran up from the river’s shore saying that he had 
seen a great ‘“‘fish’’. Two of the older men of the tribe looked 
down to the river and said that “‘it was a vessel with men in it.” 

Since the Albany Dutch treated the Indians as human beings 
they had no difficulty when they wished to purchase land. Hur- 
dreds of acres of Indian land were bought from the Mahicans 
without a single recorded disagreement. 

The Dutch-Indian relationship requires a comparison of the 
qualities of both the Mahican and Mohawk Indians. The Mahican 
was a lover of peace and was despised by his warlike Mohawk 
neighbors of Schoharie for this quality. The Mahican was of the 
Algonquin race and was rather short of stature. He was both kin 
and ally of the New England Indians. The Dutch refrained from 
taking sides in the near half century war which followed between 
the Mahican and Mohawks which arose over the sale of furs and 
the trade items given in payment for the furs. After this long war 
which resulted in a defeat for the Mohawks, the Mahicans joined 
with the Hoosicks and settled at Schaghticoke, New York. Here 
in 1676 they met with the Mohawks in a peace pact devised by 
Governer Andros. Both warring factions planted ‘‘peace trees,"’ 
the Mahican tree living well into the third century. This Wi- 
tenagemot (Council of the Wise) oak tree, is said to have been 
the only tree planted in America devoted to the welfare of the 
American Indian. 

The Mahicans scattered after the Mohawk war. But they 
still loved their ‘‘Vale of Peace’’ at Schaghticoke. Years afterward 
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Queen Esther of the Schaghticokes returned with her warriors 
and maidens from far off St. Regis to observe their ‘‘Festival of 
the New Moon” of February and to scatter sacrificial tokens for 
their dead in the nearby Schaghticoke burial ground. 

The Mohawk Indians were the crack warriors of the Mohawk 
valley. They were they Indians of the aggressive Iroquois of the 
Long House united in a remarkable Six Nations Confederacy. In 
the strength of that union they fought and vanquished che other 
Indians ot New York State. They bore the title of the ‘‘Romans 
of the West.’ Their hate of the French, due to Samuel de Champ- 
lain’s hasty shot at Ticonderoga, doubtless lost North America 
for France. 

Now after a lapse of three and a half centuries we in 1960, 
review the | i ves of the descendants of those Mohawks who fre- 
quented the Albany area so long ago. The result is a finale that 
might well be expected, for ‘blood will tell.‘’ Our official Cana- 
dian letter states, ‘‘The Iroquois Indians of Caughnawaga, Canada 
are considered the best iron workers of North America.’’ Beth- 
lehem Steel Company also states that these fearless men think no- 
thing of working or of walking along a twelve inch wide steel 
strip some hundreds of feet above ground with nothing but nerve 
and the rail to keep them there. 

So, in 1960 we need to revise our thinking of both the 1600 
Indians and their descendants. These Indians always possessed the 
mentality of the whites. They only lacked the guile, duplicity and 
polish to equal the whites. The Indian knew no science but he 
could find his way through trackless was te without a compass 
and was able to live year in and out in the forest upon its bounty. 
Throughout New York State the many fine sites that he chose for 
his camping grounds have now become sites of our largest cities. 
And a large number of the agricultural products now used by the 
Americans were first known by the Indians. 
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The country of the Six Nations Indians and neighboring tribes, from a map of Guy Johnson, 1771 











The bewildered American Indian sits sadly and tries to hide his 
glance away from the symbols of the colonial and industrial pe- 
riods as they relentlessly encroach upon the lands and the culture 
of his forefathers. 

An old engraving 


**No settlers in the New World were fairer in their treatment 
of the Indians than were the Dutch; a fact admitted even by the 
New England school of historians. Berthold Fernow, keeper of the 
New York State Historical Records, author of the brief chapter 
allotted to ‘The Dutch in North America,’ in the extended ‘Nar- 
rative and Critical History-of America,’ says: ‘T his mode ot ac- 
quiring lands from the Indians by purchase established from the 
beginning the principle by which the intercourse between the 
white and the red men in the valley of the Hudson was tobe re- 
gulated. The great Indian problem which had been and still is a 
question of paramount importance to the United States Govern- 
ment, was solved then by the Dutch of New Netherland without 


great difficulty.” 


A footnote on page 8 of New Harlem Past and Present by 
Garl Horton Pierce, New Harlem Publ. Co., New York, 1903. 
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OTSEGO COUNTY MISCELLANY 
By Roy L. Butterfield, County Historian 


THE COUNTY 


OTSEGO County was erected in 1791 with its county seat 
at Cooperstown. It covers 1,013 square miles, or 648,320 
acres, so that in area it ranks 17th among the 62 counties 





of the state. Since it has a rural location with none of the 
large cities or industries, in population it stands much further 
down the list, being 38th in order. This has been by no means 
always so. According to a late census, 85 per cent of the state's 
residents have urban, and 15 per cent, rural dwellings. A century 
and a half ago, this was just the other way around. Then Otsego, 
with nearly the same number of people as now, was one of the 
most populous counties of the state. It ranked 10th in 1810, top- 
ping every one of the counties which now contain the largest up- 
state cities, namely, Utica, Albany, Syracuse, Troy, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Schenectady. Oneida County went ahead of Otsego 
in 1820, Albany and Onondaga in 1830, Rensselaer, Monroe and 
Erie in 1840, but Schenectady not until 1910. Otsego was allotted 
one assemblyman at its formation, but grew so rapidly that it had 
five in 1795, and never less than four for the next 40 years. By 
then the cityward movement was well under way and Otsego’s 
relative position dropped. Three was its Assembly representation 
from 1836 to 1857, then two until 1893, when this became one, 
as at present. 


WHITE MEN COME TO STAY 


The first settlement was made at Cherry Valley in 1741 bya 
company of Scotch-Irish from Londonderry, New Hampshire. It 
is an interesting example--and the only one in present Otsego--of 
the New England practice of establishing a near self-sufficient com- 
munity by persons professing a common feligious faith and under 
the leadership of their pastor. (Elsewhere, the American frontier 
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was most commonly penetrated by individual families, often of 


diverse denominations, so that religious societies could not well 
be organized until more settlers came with the elapsing of years.) 
From the Cherry Valley center, several other early settlements 
were made, as in Newton-Martin (Middlefield), Milford and Harp- 
ersfield and Sidney Plains, both now in Delaware County. 


IN THE WARS 


Until the end of the Revolution the struggling Otsego settle- 
ments were frequently in danger of invasion. During the French 
and Indian War threats came from both north and south, causing 
many residents to seek protection at Albany and missionaries to 
withdraw from their stations down the Susquehanna. The nearest 
a hostile force actually came was the one which destroyed the 
settlement at German Flats (Herkimer). Immediately following 
British success in this war the formidable conspiracy of western 
Indians led by Pontiac affected the Delawares of Pennsylvania and 
the Senecas of westera New York. At least three successful puni- 
tive expeditions were sent down the Susquehanna in 1764 to meet 
each recurrence of this threat. Except for numbers involved, all 
these much resembled the late Sullivan campaign. It is of interest 
rhat throughout this period the Oquaga Indian Mission school was 
transferred to the shores of Otsego Lake, exactly where, does not 
appear. 

When the Revolution broke out, local supporters promptly 
took the necessery first steps for its prosecution. A Tryon County 
Committee of Safety was organized in May 1775. Among its mem- 
bers were John Moore, Samuel Campbell, and Samuel Clyde, all 
of Cherry Valley. That may have keen also the home of another-- 
Thomas Henry. Correspondence was held with ot her localities, 
the measure tak en by the Continental Congress were approved. 
Representatives were sent to the provincial congr.s ess, which were 
administering an ad interim government. John Moore and Wm. 
Harper were two of them. The line was drawn between patriot 
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and loyalist. Some dangerous British partisans were expelled and 
a strict watch kept upon professed neutrals. Colonel Clyde was e- 
lected to the first Assembly held under the new 1777 state consti- 
tution. The Indians were quiet for a time, but the Iroquois were 
mostly won over to the British cause in time for them to partici- 
pate in the St. Leger-Burgoyne invasion from Canada in 1777. 
From then through 1781 this utmost New York frontier was the 
scene of almost constant military activity. Main Otsego incidents 
were the conference of General Herkimer and Brant (both accom- 
panied by considerable armed forces) at Unadilla in t he summer 
of 1777, the Torry and Indian raids and massacres at Springfield 
June 18, 1778 and at Cherry Valley on November 11 following, 
and the encampment of General James Clinton's Brigade at the 
foot of Otego Lake from June 17 to August 8, 1779, while wait- 
ing to join in the punitive expedition against the western Indian. 
Space is lacking in this resume to recount the many war experi- 
ences of families and the exploits of small armed bands and indi- 
vidual scouts in this area. 1791 witnessed the end of this fighting 
and two years later came formal peace. Soon survivors of patriot 
pioneer families returned to their former homes, but the Unadilla 
was not long to mark the old New Y ork frontier. The Iroquois 
lost their prestige and power through defeat of their British al- 
lies and the land to the west was opened to the citizen of the new 
republic. 


WILLIAM COOPER AND SON 


In the fall of 1785 William Cooper came from Burlington, 
New Jersey for his first view of the Otsego Country. With finan- 
cial backing from his home town, he had already acquired an in- 
terest here through the purchase ofa judgement against foreclosed 
mortgaged lands formerly belonging to George Croghan. Title was 
secured the following January and sales to settlers be gan in the 
spring. Cooper shrewdly fostered his infant settlement, and soon 
bought other tracts, acted as agent for many non- resident owners 
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and became the leading business and political figure in all the sur- 
rounding area. When he moved his family permanently to Coopers- 
town in 1790, along came young son James, whose later writings 
have made him ever since the most widely known of Otsego re- 


sidents. 
EARLY NEWSPAPERS 


A pioneer news sheet, The Otsego Herald, began publication 
at Cooperstown in 1795. It was mantained until 1821, but had 
for a long time a rival in its own h ome town. In 1808 The Im- 
partial Observer appeared. Shortly the name was changed to The 
Cooperstown Federalist, but the original name was restored in 1810 
and used until 1818, when today’s designation was adopted viz. 
The Freeman's Journal. Tae Journal became 150 years old last 
year, an age which few American newspapers have managed to 
reach. 





ED. ADDENDA: 

The Otsego Herald and Western Advertis:r, was edited by Elihu 
Phinney, a native of Connecticut. In 1803 he died and his sons, 
E. & H. Phinney continued publication till its discontinuation in 
1821. 

The Impartial Observer, was edited by William Andrews. It 
passed into the editorship of John H. Prentiss who changed the 
name. 

The Freeman's Journal, in 1850 was published by Samuel M. 
Shaw. 

The Otsego Republican, in 1812 was started in Cherry Valley, 
by Clark & Crandall. 

The Watchto wer, was begun in 1813 in Cherry Valley and in 
1814 it was moved to Cooperstown and published there till 1817 
by Israel W. Clark, then Edward B. Crandal became the proprietor 
and was published by him till 1831. 

The Tocsin, was started at Cooperstown by Dutton & Hews 
in 1829 and published till 1831, when it became; 
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The Otsego Republican, which was first issued first by Dutton 
& Hopkins for 1 year, then by Hopkins alone for 1 year, then by 
Hopkins and Clark for 1 year, then by A. W. Clark alone for 1 


year, then by Andrew M. Barber for 5 years. In 1845 it was taken 
over by I. K. Williams & Co., then Mr. Barber took it over and 


it was published by him till his death in 1855 when it was 
merged with The Otsego Democrat and became; The Republican 
and Democrat. 

The Otsego Examiner, was statted in Cooperstown by Robert 
Shankland in 1854 and was later continued till 1857 by B. W. 
Burdit. 

The Cherry Valley Gazette, began publication in 1818 under the 
editor, Wm. McLean till 1832, then it passed into the hands of 
Charles McLean who edited it till 1847, at which rime it passed 
to A. S. Bottsford who continued it till 1851, when it was taken 
over again by Charles McLean who eventually sold it in 1853 to 
John B. King who published it for 1 year as The Amercan Banner. 

The Otsego Farmer, was published in 1841 at Cherry Valley. 

The Otsego County Courier/of the village of Louisville by Wm. 
H. S. Wynans in 1845, and later was succeeded by The Village Ad- 
vertiser in 1855. 

The Oneonta Herald, was started by L. P. Carpenter in 1853. 

The Susquehanna News was begun at Unadilla in 1840 by Ed. 
A. Graves and in 1842 was changed by George H. Noble, the new 
publisher into Unadilla News. 

The Weekly Courier, was begun in Unadilla by Edson Jennings 
in 1843. 

The Unadilla Weekly Herald, was started in 1845 by William 
S. Hawley and soon changed to The Otsego County Herald and taken 
to Delhi, Del. Co., and changed to The Voice of the People. 

The Unadilla Times, was begun by John Brown in 1856 and 
sold to E. S. Watson, who in 1857 sold it to G. B. Fellows. 

















A POTTERY FIND, ADIRONDACK ROCK SHELTER 
A Report of Ray Fadden, Dir. Six Nations Indian Museum 
Onchiota, New York 
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An ancient Indian vessel was recently found in a rock shel- 
ter at the foot of Silver Lake Mountain located not far from 
here by Mr. Frank Woodruff of Saranac, N. Y. It had a high col- 
lar around the rim. The raised points around this collar which 
has chevron pattern engraved decorations on it, are Mohawk in 
design. It has a narrow neck which appears to be flared and then 
modeled upon the circular body of the vessel. This is typical of 
Iroquois pottery of the period before 1650 and perhaps later. 

The art of making vessels of baked clay dates from very an- 
cient times. Many ancient peoples made pottery. Both the Iroquois 
and Algonquin peoples of New York State made pottery. There is 
a strong resemblance be tween the pottery found in New York 
State and the earliest primitive ware of Celtic and Scandinavian 
peoples of Europe. Fragments of pottery can be found in many 
early Indian camp sites but due to climate and time, a pottery bowl 
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from this section is very rare in complete form. Refuse heaps, by 
village sites, usually contain a great deal of broken earthenware 
out of which fine and curious fragments are found. These frag- 
ments are also found in the ash beds of old village fire places. Oc- 
casionally a complete bowl has been found in a cave or rock shel- 
ter being protected from the elements in such a place. They have 
also been taken from graves. So far only three bowls have been 
found in the Adirondack Mountains. A perfect bowl was found 
by an Adirondack guide in a cave along the Otter Creek Valley. 
A complete bowl was also found ina rock shelter along the Sa- 
candaga River some years ago. Two years ago Mr. Frank Wood- 
ruft of Saranac, N. Y., found, while deer hunting, a remarkable 
bowl in a crevice of a large rock shelter at the foot of Silver Lake 
Mountain. The decorative motif running around the top of the 
bowl and collar is similar or the same as that found on most Irc- 
pot rims. The unusual feature about this particular bowl is the 
presence of six raised points around the rim of the bow! instead 
of the four and sometimes three usually found on Iroquois pot- 
tery. No vessel with this feature has ever been found before. 


In New York State pottery had its highest development a- 
mong the Iroquois. Their vessels are superior to Algonquin pet- 
tery which is also found in the state. The Iroquoin kindreds; The 
Huron, Susquehanna, Erie, Neuter, Petuns, Cherokee and other 
Iroquoin peoples all made similar pottery, being of one family. 
Other northern Indians, with the exception of Iroquoin peoples, 
used bark and carved wooden vessels rather than pottery. The Iro- 
quois used all three. Complete vessels of the type as that found 
on Silver Lake Mountain are now very rare.Vessels of this kind 
were very much in use among the Iroquois about the year 1600, 
and perhaps a few years later. This particular type appears among 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas and the early Iroquoin people 
of the St. Lawrence River Valley. 
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Very fine clay was used for making pottery and clay pipes, some of 
which have a surface which appears almost polished. The material itself 
was carefully prepared. It was important to keep the clay moist after it 
had been taken from the clay pits. A lump of moist clay was placed ona 
stone slab and pounded over and over, again and again, with a hand 


stone. After that, grit, made from ground granite rock or other gritty 
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material, was scattered over the beaten clay until it seemed that 
there was more grit than clay. Water was added from time to time 
to make a good stiff paste and the entire mass was beaten again. 
After pounding the material for an hour or so, it was mixed by 
hand and rolled into balls. The clay was then rolled into ropes 
about the thickness of a man’s thumb. To make a bowl from this 
material, a splint basket was often used. The potter coiled the 
clay rope from the center of the basket outward until he nearly 
filled it. He then pinched the clay rope together and smoothed it 
until the rope disappeared, leaving a smooth surface. Clay will 
expand and when pinched and pressed, it will quite fill the basket 
to the top. When this in almost dry it will bec o me quite stift. 
The potter then begins to roll and coil the clay rope higher on 
the bowl, wetting, pinching, and rubbing the mass together. This 
process makes the circle of clay rope smaller as the potter gets to 
the neck and keeps it quite small until he flares it out for the col- 
lar. A design is usually scratched on the collar of the vessel. When 
vessels are finished, they are placed in round woven bark bags in 
which they hang until they are dry. Then they are placed upside 
down in the baking pit. Wood punk is used to fill the kettle and 
the whole is also covered with this material. Over this is placed a 
mass of glowing embers and over the embers are placed hard 
wood lengths. Pottery jars must bake all day. They are then cooled 
slowly and must be protected from draughts or they will crack. 

This rare Iroquois pottery bowl found in a rock shelter on Silver 
Lake Mountain by Mr. Frank Woodruff of Saranac, N. Y. was 
donated by him to the Six Nations Indian Museum at Onchiota, 
N. Y., where it is on dis play for visitors to see. Because of its 
rare form, the six raised points on the rim, and because of the un- 
usual location where it was found, in the northern Adirondack 
Mts., Mohawk, members of the Akwesasne Counselor Organiza- 
tion, appreciate this great contribution of Mr. Woodruff. 
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THE IMPARTIAL OBSERVER. 
*¢ Let it be iompreszed on oer minds, that the Ed- 

« erty of ‘he Prom ia the palladium of ail the 

+ civil, politionl, and hiigious righte of Pree» 

6 act nee ORES, 
© Lrvearas BST POTESTAS PACIURDT 1D Qvoa 

* yom 1908 at tee Cic ERO. 
PROSPECTUS. 

Je announcing “ Tue Intrantiat Onren- 
vun’ to the Puldic, the Editors thank therm 
aciyes consistent in stating, that they are fuily 
eware it bs su undertaking that weil require 
considerable exertion and acutencess 6 
jt worthy the attention of diacerning and ine 
partial readers. It is not their tention to in- 
sinaate any thing derogatory to other News- 
papersathe public opinion: being wadquestiona- 
bly the best criterion of their merits + and to 
which they are r-sponsible for misreprescnta- 
tea angerror, The Editors of * Te Inran- 
rat Ossenvea” will govern its cohimns br 
the dictates of candour, moderation and truth, 
onifarmly adhering t the principles of the 
immortal Wintec Tox 5 and at the same 
me have respect to tie Fights, interests anc 
feelings of others, To avoid as much as 
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THE * TWO MILLIONS" 

The numerous charges advanced against 
the improper appropriation of thls sum, have 
never received any official notice, until Gene- 
ral Thomas, Treasurer of this State, drew the 
following Letter from Mr. Gallatin. 

LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE 
THEASURY. 
Tassseay Daranruxnt, Sept. 14. 
Sia, 
1 had the honor to receive your letter of 
the Ta4 Aug, req 
part of the twe not 
ted hy the act of th Pebrnary 
any exiraordimary expences attend. 
Cag) Me’ at, had 
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tat. It appeare from Mr. Gallatin's Letter, 
thet Messrs. Armetrong and Bowdoin were en- 
trusted with the negociation. Neitber of these 
ee ae oe Spain, and the first ts 
mewn to be eur secredited Minimer to 
France. hts acircumstance worthy of po- 
fire, that the erguciaions reapecting the Toa 
Miiitions were prosecuted, not at Adedric!, Wut 
at Paris. 
94! Mr. Gallatin adonits, that Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Howdein were suthormd, if they 
od in thelr negotiation, 1 draw for 
of doliars on the Bankers at Am- 
atal for another mithun on the Tress 


ape million 
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sseacs Trem the printed accounts of 
dyear 1696, certified by 
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apprrapiriariona,” ws Grrm sas ay geste famd come 
sisting of “on aftrupriation fur paying of the 
whole of the Pulie Debi.” ehh avorser appro 
Priation, the object of which wus to cuntle che 
President 00 aryuive the Florida, herebt ime 
creascng the Public Dette from five to eight 
mil ons uf Duliars. as was expecied by the ad 
voentes of the raeseure f 

‘The puke will jotige whether the whee 
thah hes been cxndeliy tated, apd Mr. Gale 
totin whl determine for bine: {fh whether same 
focther expietation is net neccesary Heens- 
vet have forgotten the rules by whit he jradg 
al the cone . 
Li he once 


pericular heme ds 
Congress. Tihe can p acleny maanct 
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Freeman's Journal. Photos by Piermott Pictures, Hartwick 











Truman Cowell’s Account Pook dated 1795 


For story and genealogy see page 34 














THE TOWN OF ROYALTON 
A Report of Julia Hull Winner, Gasport, N. Y. 
Deputy Niagara County Historian, Town of Royalton Historian 


@The Town of Rovalton, one of the largest in New York 
State lies in south-east Niagara County and was erected in 1817 
from the southern part of the Town of Hartland. In 1824 the 
western part of the Town of Royalton was taken to form the east- 
ern portion of the Town of Lockport. 

Probably the oldest school site in the county lies in the Town 
for in the minutes of the Town of Cambria for 1808 (which then 
comprised all of present Niagara County) and ne wl y appointed 
p>undmaster is directed to erect a pound in the eastern part of the 
Town near the school on Gad Warner's land near the four cor- 
ners. That four corners is the junction of the Slayton Settlement 
Road and the Gasport Hartland Road. When that school was 
built, and how long it was used, isnot known. Enoch Hitchcock 
was the man named Poundmaster, and he owned property just to 
the west, across the Gasport-Hartland Road. 

The first Town Records of the Town of Hartland record the 
minutes of the meeting of April 7, 1812, and state that the meet- 
ing was held at Gad Warner‘s house and adjourned to Enoch Hitch- 
cock‘s barn where the meeting was resumed enlivened by a barrel 
of cider. 

In 1829 Daniel Price, a Lockport real estate dealer, offered 
for sale ‘‘that valuable farm lying near the centre of Slayton’s 
Settlement (commonly known as Thomas Brown's farm) and sit- 
uated both north and south of the great road leading through 
said settlement and immediately along the road leading from 
Moorhouses’s Tavern (Hartland Corners) on the Ridge road, to 
Gasport on the Erie Canal and about one half mile from the latter 
place, embracing two of the most desirable corners in the settle- 
ment, which are good locations for stores or public houses.’” Even 
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though this area was so well thought of in an early day it is still 
a farming community with a large stone farm-house on the north- 
west corner built well over a hundred years ago. Mr. Price's ad- 
vertisement states; “The land is of the best quality and the loca- 
tion good.” 

Communities in the Town of Royalton were mostly develop- 
ed by the digging of the Erie Canal. Middleport on the east fringe 
between Albion and Lockport. Reynale’s Basin, once a thriving 
community, afew miles west of Middleport, named after George 
Reynales an early resident and later sheriff of Niagara County. A 
mile further west, we find Mabee’s bridge, named after the Mabee 
family who owned the land, coming in about 1812° Gasport, so 
named because of the presence of gas springs on the banks of the 
Canal by George W. Clinton in May 1826 when he and a group 
of men were making a scientifc trip up the Canal. To the west a 
mile or so is Orangeport, once another thriving community but now 
only a cluster of houses and a high bridge over the Canal; report- 
edly so named because of the color of a tow-path hotel that once 
stood there. 

To the south of the Canal and scattered throughout the Town 
are communities along the Chestnut Ridge, once known as Lewis- 
town Road, anearly trail for drovers from Batavia to Ft. Niagara. 
Terry's Corners and McNalls Corners both named for pioneer fa- 
milies. To the south is Wolcottsville, named after Anson Wol- 
cott who early lumbered the area and t hen sold it to a group of 
German immigrants whose descendants live there. And there is 
Gilbert’s Corners and Dysinger’s Corners, after early families. 

Many people have lived in the Town of Roaylton for brief 
intervals--for it has seemed to be a corridor for those who event- 
ually emigrated further west. The population in 1820 was 1849, 
in 1830 it had grown to 3138; and a hundred and twenty years 
later 1950, it had grown to only 5297. However there has been a 
more rapid growth since then with the exodus from the cities of 


the Niagara Frontier. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF ROYALTON. PREPARATIVE MEETING 





Information taken from the membership, birth, death and marriage records of Hartland 
Monthly Meeting, Society of Friends, which was organized 15 of 2nd month, 1821. 
Said Records are kept at 221 E. 15. Street, New York City at Archives, Friends Meeting 
House. The spelling of place names is as in the records which may differ from present day. 
Also county locations vary from today's depending on date counties were erected viz. 

Palmyra in Ontario Co., now in Wayne Co., N. Y. 


NAME 


Sylvanus Westgate 
Esther Westgate 
Esther Westgate, 2ad 
Jonathan Westgate 
Sylvanus W. Westgate 
Jeremiah Westgate 
Amy Westgate 
Dorcas Westgate 
Charles H. Westgate 
Jeremiah Westgate 
Amy Westgate 2nd 
Inginson Haviland 
Alice Haviland 

Wing Haviland 
Martha Haviland 
Peleg Haviland 
Abigail Haviland 
Alice Haviland 
Esther Haviland 
Deborah Haviland 


Webster Thorn 


Ruth Thorn 
Eliza Thorn 
Mary Thorn 


Rachel Thorn 





TOWN, COUNTY & STATE OF BIRTH, 


Providence, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


Royalton, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Saratoga, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
Pittstown, Washington Co., N. Y. 
Providence, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


Royalton, Niagara Co. N. Y. 


Oblong, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Pittstown, Washington Co., N. Y, 
Providence, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 


Royalton, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Westfield, Middlesex Co., N. J. 
Washington, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Woodbridge, Middlesex Co., N. J. 


Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
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DATE 


15-5-1797 
3-3-1803 
7-7-1818 

18-11-1819 

11-4-1821 

19-12-179 

9-10-1797 

22-5-1815 

6-11-1816 

13-3-1819 

8-12-1820 

11-8-1785 

5-12-1785 
4-9-1807 

30-5-1811 

26-3-1813 
8-3-1815 

26-9-1817 

11-7-1819 

13-5-1821 


10-8-1770 
12-11-1782 
1-9-1801 
16-10-1803 
11-2-1806 











Martin W. Thorn 


Phebe G. Thorn 
Isaac Titus 
Anna Titus 
Eliza P. Titus 
John S. Titus 
Orson Titus 
Nelson Titus 
Stephen Hoag 
Mary Hoag 
Jacob Hoag 
Addison Hoag 
Ezekiel Webb 
Fanny Webb 
Emeline Webb 
Julia Webb 
Adelia Webb 
Nathan Webb 
Charlotte Webb 
Ezekiel Webb 
Jesss P. Haines 
Sarah Haines 
Wn. P. Haines 
Thomas Haines 
Martha Haines 
Jared Comstock 


Susannah Comstock 


Esther Comstock 
Amy C. Batty 


Samuel Comstock 
Jemima Comstock 


Jared C. Warner 


Stephen O. Warner 


Milo Comstock 





Royalton, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Dutchess County, N. Y. 


Rensselaerville, Dutchess; Co., N. Y. 
Duanesburg, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Hartland, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Redhood, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Washington, Dutchess Co., N, Y. 
Lawrence, Otsego Co., N. Y. 
Royalton, Niagara Co., N. N. 
Showangunk, Ulster Co., N. Y. 
Stratford, Fairfield Co., Conn. 
New Barbadoes, Bergen Co., N. J, 


Phelps, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Royalton, Niagara Co., N. Y. 
Wilmington, New Castle Del. 
Denton, Yorkshire Eng. 

City of Philadelphia 

Columbia, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Royalton, Niagara Co., N. Y. 
Smithfield, Rhode Island 
Northbridge, Mass. 
Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


* ’ 
.* 


* 


Palmyra, New York 
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26-1-1818 
6-7-1820 
7-12-1784 
6-3-1785 
9-8-1808 
25-10-1810 
25-9-1815 
22-12-1816 
7-4-1792 
21-11-1791 
6-10-1814 
9-4-1819 
29-6-1782 
29-6-1792 
10-5-1809 
10-12-1810 
4-11-1812 
22-5-1815 
9-10-1818 
15-2-1821 
25-2-1793 
29-5-1787 
8-3-1816 
22-5-1818 
14-2-1822 
13-12-1864 
2-7-1773 
22-8-1799 
22-4-1803 
23-5-1805 
19-8-1807 
22-5-1812 
12-10-1816 
19-3-1792 








Ch ee leet eet 








791 
814 
819 
782 
792 


810 
812 
815 
1818 
1821 
1793 
1787 
1816 
1818 
1822 


1773 
-1799 
-1803 
-1805 
-1807 
-1812 
-1816 





Daniel Smith 
Sene Smith 
Laura Smith 
Harry Smith 
Ira Smith 
Phebe Smith 
Iola Smith 


Rowena Comstock 


Wealthy Frink 
Pamilia Frink 
Mary Frink 
Hannah Frink 
Joseph Frink 
Lydia Frink 
John Frink 
Reuben Haines 
Anna Haines 
Jesse Haines 
Robert Haines 
Emmor Haines 
Alfred Haines 


Jonathan Willets 


James Haviland 


Susannah Haviland 
John W. Haviland 


Nathan Comstock 


Chloe Comstock 


Narcissa Comstock 
Stephen B. Comstock 
Daniel O. Comstock 


Lydia Comstock 


Martha W. Comstock 
Sarah O. Comstock 
To be continued in the next issue. 


Harwick, Rutland Co., Vt. 
Jamaica, Windham Co., Vt. 
Kitley, Upper Canada 


Cambria, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


Cummington, Hampshire Mass. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Johnstown, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa. 


Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Royalton, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


? 


Independence, Sussex Co., N. J. 
Brodalben, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 
Galway, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
Royalton, Niagara Co,, N. Y. 
Adams, Mass. 


Palmyra, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


.? “e 


12-3-1785 
19-5-1787 
20-12-1808 
25-3-1811 
4-8-1813 
24-4-1817 
6-4-1819 
30-9-1787 
21-5-1774 
8-3-1804 
24-6-1806 
23-5-1800 
25-7-1810 
10-1-1815 
11-2-1820 
15-2-1790 
15-11-1814 
8-12-1816 
7-12-1818 
19-4-1820 
29-9-1786 
7-4-1794 
20-7-1795 
7-4-1821 
13-6-1773 
17-6-1781 
15-4-1803 
21-3-1805 
25-5-1807 
6-8-1809 
13-9-1811 
11-10-1813 








Spencer, New York 


the year of our Lord 1795. Price 7d. 


1795, MR. ROOTS Dbtr. 


to making an oven 
to one paper tobacco 
to splitting rales 600 
to one day at sap works 
to moving 

to breaking flax 

to powder and shot 
to moving 

to one day cradling 
to one day moving 
to one bushel of rie 


1797, NATHAEL COTCH Dbrr. 


to Mason work 

to cash 

to bringing up a cheese 

2 days planting corn 

1 day hoeing 

half a day reaping 

my horse ro ride to Coxsackie 
my horse to ride to Coxsackie 






Nathael Cotch Cr. 
by cash 
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GRANDFATHER'S ACCOUNT BOOK 
A Report of Margaret E. Swartout, Town Historian 














Our family has a very interesting book. On the fly-leaf is 
written; “TRUMAN COWELL his Account Book bought 


The first entries are made in pounds, shillings and pence as; 


P 


ooo se 8 ao So ~~ © 


oO 


December the 8, 1795 then reconed with Mr. Roots. 
Cr. for boarding 19 weeks at 9 shillings per week. 


L3 


17 0 
8 0 
0 8 
11 0 
5 6 
4 0 
8 
70 
16 2 














1803 JOHN BEASH Cr. 


to making a pare of boots 0 120 
to making a pare of shoose 05 0 
to making a pare of shoose 0 2 6 


(All spelling as per original entries.) 
Although farming is the chief occupation all through the 
book, in the early years there are many entries of mason work, 
such as building chimneys, ovens, stone walls, cellars etc. After 
1802 Grandfather turned to the cooper's trade and many entries 
read as follows: 
hooping and baleing a pale 
hooping and lidden a churn 
making a leach tub 
making a wash tub 
2 gallon bottles 
a furkin 
one barrel 
one die tub 
a apple tub 


2 sugar boxes 


eo0qoe0e.ecoeoeoe le lS CUO 
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an ox yoke 


o 


16 fi 


In 1818 Grandfather began to make lime from the pond(now 


a powdering tub 


Spencer Lake) near the island now called Limekiln Island. In the 
year 1818 he sold 690 bushels of lime at 10 cents a bushel. 

From 1796 to 1845 we find many entries where someone has 
hired his horse or horses to ride to Coxsackie, to Owego, to Dan- 
by, to Beers Settlement, to the windfall (?) to Trumansburg, and 
Pennsylvany. 

About 1830 dollars and cents were used instead of pounds, 
shillings, pence. Here are a few of the prices recorded, 

16 lbs butter $2.00 
1 bushel buckwheat .50 
55 Ibs beef at 5 cents per Ib. 
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33 lbs pork at 8 and one half cent per pound. 


One half ton of hay $3.00 
5 bushels of wheat 5.00 
One half bushel of corn .30 
8 horseshoes 1.00 
8 and one half yds. field cloth 10.62 
6 and one falf yards factory 1.02 


The last entries were made in 1845. 

On one page is the record of his family. 

The ages of my family; Truman Cowell: 

Truman was born February 28, 1769. 
Elizabeth was born April the 16, 1781. 
Nathan was born December the 5. 1797 
Nomy was born February the 26, 1799. 
Eunice was born September the 13, 1800. 
James was born January 18, 1802. 
Roxsy was born January the 26, 1805. 
Anny was born February the 21, 1807. 
Dilly was born December the 15, 1810, 
Rhoda was born June the 17, 1813. 
Polly was born September the 8, 1818. 
Hariet was born June. the 26, 1820. 
Betsey died March 23, 1839. 

Hariet died May 20, 1845. 

The Cowell brothers; Abram, Truman, Joshua and Benjamin 
came to Spencer about 1806 from Cocksockie (as the old 1804 map 
spells it.) So the first part of the old account book must have been 
kept before he arrived in Speticer. Abram and Joshua finally settled 
east of Spencer village, a settlement called, for many years, by 
the name of Cowell's Corners. Truman and Benjamin settled in 
Noth Spencer then called ‘‘Huggtown.“’ Truman Cowell's home 
was near the inlet co Huggtown Pond now Spencer Lake. He 
lived the remainder of his life on this farm, as did his son James 
Cowell, his grandson Edward Cowell, his great grandson Alvah 
Cowell, and his g-g-grandson John E. Cowell lives there now. 
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SUNDRY GENEALOGICAL REPORTS 
THE GENEALOGICAL WORKSHOP 
Mrs. M. B. Dhondt, Chairman, Sherrill, N. Y, 
BARBER 

ohn Barber was b. in Worcester, Mass., the son of a Revo- 
ex... Soldier who was a farmer and alsoa native of Mass. 
John’s father d. in Mass. when he was past the age of 80 yrs. He 
had two sons and one daughter who lived to maturity. 

John Barber was one of the early settlers of Madison, Co. 
He first lived in Oneida, but in March 1798 (another source states 
1799) he moved to what was then the Town of Cazenovia, now 
Fenner, and purchased a farm of 142 acres on lot 23. He operated 
one of the first asheries in the locality. He and his wife were a- 
mong the first members of the Fenner Baptist Church in 1802. 
John Barber married in Madison Co., (as far as can be deter- 

mined) to Lovina, (Lavina) Thompson who was also a native of 
Worcester, Mass. Her parents were early settlers int he Town of 
Madison. John d. 30 Nov. 1869, ae. 94 yrs., and his wife d. 31st 
Aug., ae. 84 yrs. They are both buried in the Wilson Cemetery lo- 
cated on the Bingly-Fenner Corners Rd. along with their children 
of whom there were 14in number. One of the children died young 
and only the names of 11 others can be ascertained as follows: 

LUCY, b. 5 May 1801, d. 6 June 1854, m. Stephen Worlock 

ELI, 1802, d. 26--1832, ae 30. 

Emily, 1804, d.3 Nov. 1831, ae. 27. 

SARAH B. 1806, d. 19 April 1874, ae. 63. 

DARLIN, b. 10 Aug. 1812, m. Apema Annas. 

BETSEY, b. 15 June 1814, d. 15 April 1850. 

SAMANTHA, b. 1 Nov. 1819, d. 18, Sept. 1849. 

IRENA, b. 15 Feb. 1824, d. 25 Aug. 1858. 

AMANDA, b. 1815, d. 1905, m. Ora A. Hamblin. 

PERMELIA, m. Paul P. Payne, res. Fayettville, N. Y. 

NANCY m. ----Harrington, rem. to Michigan. 
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It is thought another son may have been Justus who married 
Almira---- and had a child, Selestia E. who died 17 March ae. ly. 
1 m. 8d. and is buried in the Wilson Cemetery. 

































Darlin Barber inherited his father's farm and lived there many 
years. He married at age 21 Apena Annas, daughter of Oliver 
Annas. They were the parents of the following children; 

Edwin J. a farmer in Fenner. 

Cornelia M. d. 1886, ae. 49. 

Eli M. Minister in Manlius (Bapt.) 

Mary M. married Hilon Woodworth, res. Sullivan. 

Amelia T. married John Maginnis, lived in Fenner. 

Mason W. res. Fayettville, N. ¥: 

Augusta E. b. 27 March 1851, d. 22 Oct. 1873, married 
Benjamin T. Ball, res. Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Copied by Mrs. C. C. Meyer. Tl. .T 
METCAEF . 


Family Records from Bible inscribed; ‘Presented to Cora Met- 
calf by Mrs. M. E. Brinckeshoff, as areward for bringing into the Re- 
formed Church Sunday School the largest number of new scholars from Aug. 
15 to Dec. 25, 1866. Chittenango, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1869." 

(Bible copyright 1867 American Bible Society.) 
MARRIAGES: 

John Metcalf m, Asenath Richards, August 24, 1837. 

Lamisa Frances Metcalf m. Lucus A. Trowbridge, June 30,1874 

Alice Metcalf m. George L. Fryer, Dec. 10, 1874. 

Mary Cornelia Metcalf m. Will H. Greenland, Sept. 22,1875. 

George E. Metcalf m. Nettie E. Kent, Oct. 13, 1875. 

BIRTHS 

John Metcalf, Feb. 26, 1807. 

Asenath Richards, Aug. 25, 1817. 

Sarah Ann Metcalf, May 29, 1840. 

George Edward Metcalf, Nov. 17, 1842. 

Sophia Jane Metcalf, April 29, 1845. 
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James Richard Metcalf, Dec. 6, 1846. 
Lamisa Frances Metcalf April 15, 1849. 
Mary Cornelia Metcalf, Oct. 15, 1851. 
Alice Metcalf, April 1, 1854. 

Agnes Lucretia Metcalf, June 2, 1857. 

Cora A. Metcalf, June 29, 1859. 

Benj. Franklin Metcalf, Sept. 12, 1862. 
Benj. Lucas Trowbridge, May 3, 1875. 


DEATHS 
Sarah Ann Metcalf, Sept. 26, 1843. 
Sophia Jane Metcalf, Feb. 15, 1846. 
Agnes Lucretia Metcalf, July 15, 1858. 
Asenath Metcalf, Aug. 25, 1869. 
Lamisa Frances Metcalf, May 4, 1875. 
Benj. Lucas Trowbridge, May 7, 1875. 


B. B. GILBERT FAMILY BIBLE 
Pbl. by Langdon Coffin, Boston, Mass. 1831. 
Now owned by Madison County Historical Society, Oneida. 
MARRIAGES 
Benjamin Butler Gilbert to Sarah Maria Ackley, 14 Mar. 1837 
Helen M. Gilbert to Orville Sheldon Hall, 9, Oct. 1866. 
Cleora R. Hall to William O. Clarc, 31, Oct. 1891. 
BIRTHS 
Jonathan Gilbert b. in England 1618, d. 1682, m. Mary White 
daughter of Elder John White, one of the founders of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Buried in Christ's Church in Hartford. 
Jonathan Gilbert, 1648-1698, m. Dorothy Staw, bur. River- 
side Cemetery Middletown, Conn. 
Nathaniel Gilbert 1st. 1689-1756, m. Hannah Allen, buried 
Washington Cemetery, Middleton, Conn. 
Nathaniel Gilbert 2nd. 1723-1787, m. Mary Butler. 
Nathaniel 3rd. 1750-1831, m. Chloe Ranney, descendant of 
Thomas Ranney of Scotland, buried Hamilton Center bury- 
ing ground. 
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Elijah Gilbert, 1772- 1855, m. Patty Hubbard, bur. Hamilton 
Center bur. gr. 
Benjamin Butler Gilbert, b. 29 May 1913, (sic) probably 1813 
d. 11 June 1878 m. Maria Ackley, bur. Hubbardsville Cem. 
Helen M. Gilbert, b. 31 March 1842, d. 25 Dec. 1885, m. 
Anna LaRue Hall, b. 4 Feb. 1872, 
Children of Elijah and Patty (Hubbard) Gilbert. 


Patty, 1800-1809. 
Roxanna, 1795-1856 m. Loring Snow 28 Dec. 1814. 
Ethan, 1797-1864, m. Sarah Jane Barron, 3 June 1846. 
Elijah Kellog, 1802-1874, m. Ann Carrier, 21 Jan. 1827. 
Charles, 1805-1865, m. Sarah Pool, 30 Jan. 1828. 
George, 1807-1882, m. Lucy Bander, 3 Dec. 1829. 
Lyman, 1810-1844, m. Margaret Cutler, 5 February 1835. 
Benjamin Butler, 1813-1878, m. Maria Ackley, 14 Mar. 1837 
Samuel Alphonso, 18 Nov. 1820-1855, unm. 
Simon Alonzo, 18 Nov. 1820-1875 unm. 
Loring, m. Margaret Woodward, 1840. 

DEATHS 
B. B. Gilbert, d. 11 June 1878, ae. 65 yrs. 
Sarah Maria Ackley, his wife, d. 17 Jan. 1889 ae. 70 yrs. 
Orville Sheldon Hall, d. 30 Dec. 1910 ae. 74 yrs. 
Helen M. Hall, d. 25 Dec. 1885 ae. 43 yrs. 
William O. Clark, d. 22 Feb. 1900. 
Cleora R. Clark, d. 27 Mar. 1934. 
Lena M. Hall, d. 16 Aug. 1870. 
Infant son Hall d. 25 Dec. 1883. 

This Bible presented to the Madison Historical Society by Anna 
LaRue Hall of Earlville, N. Y.23 Jan. 1951. Copied by Mary K. 
Keyer of Cazenovia, N. Y. 1957. 

PETRIE 
These records were copied from a paper found in the files of 





the Madison County Historical Society in 1958. The writing ap- 
pears to be by three different persons. 
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John Henry Petrie, b. 1838 Feb. 9. 

Mary Jane Petrie, b- Aug. 10, 1840. 

Jessy Wattson Petrie, b. Aug. 8---- 

Benjamin Petrie, b. 1801, Oct. 13, father. 

Elizabeth Loucks (or Foucks) b. 1808 Jan. 11, mother. 
SONS 

Rufus Petrie, b. 1828, Dec. 18, 

Asa Petrie, b. 1832, Jan. 10. 

John Henry Petrie, b. 1838, Feb. 9. 

William Petrie and Willard Petrie, b. 1842, March 12. 

Benjamin Petrie d. July 10, 1852. 


John Henry Petrie, b. 1838 Feb. 9. 

Mary Jane Petrie, Aug. 8, 1858 (sic), 

Edward Forbes Petrie, b. April 29, 1863. 

Florence May Petrie, b. May 17, 1878. 

Johny Fay Petrie, b. Nov. 22, 1881. 

Jesse Wattson Petrie, b. Aug. 8, 1858. 
DEATHS 

John Henry P. died Sept. 26, 1881. 

Florence May Petrie, died Dec. 22, 1879. 

Edward Forbes P. died Aug. 17, 1881, 


In The(e) I put My Trust 














THE PALATINES IN NEW YORK STATE 
By Walter V. Miller, Historian, Germantown, N. Y. 


Continuation from No. 9. 


=)» This occupational check of the Palatine refugees quar- 
tered in the Camps at Camberwell and Blackheath re- 
vealed that these peoples were truly a representation 

xX of a cross-section of the life of the entire Rhine Val- 
le y and adjacent territory. Of such mold then were these peoples 
who d uring the summer and autumn of 1709, passed some of the 
drearie st days of their lives as dependenrs upon the bounty of the 
English Crown. When the subsistence allowance granted them 
proved inadequate for their support, the Queen proclaimed them 
subjects of public charity and called for voluntary contributions 
to help them. This move elicited a goodly response. The Crown 
meanwhile, aghast at the mounting expenses of maintaining them 
was attempting to find a more satisfactory solution. During the 
summer of 1709 some 3000 of the Palatines were shipped to Ire- 
land. Another large group was shipped to the Carolinas. Attempts 
were also made to settle some of them in various parts of Eng- 
land. Some were used to help with the harvest, some acted as 
gardeners, some were used: as house servants, some of the young 
ones enlisted as soldiers. These moves, together with the return of 
the greater portion of the Catholic Palatines to the Rhineland, 
did a great deal to lessen the number still dependent upon the 
Crown. 

With the coming of winter the problem arose of finding ad- 
equate shelter. More substantial facilities than tents were needed 
and houses, warehouses, barns were quickly crowded with these 
hapless victims of circumstance. This move was made without con- 
sulting the residents of the locality and soon led into trouble. 
Those living in the district resented the “foreigners.‘’ and took 
measures against them. This aggression, found the Palatines ready 
to retaliate. These happenings, together with the fear of spread of 
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an epidemic and the ever mounting expense of contributing tothe 
support of these unforunate Palatines, finally drove the English 
people to demand that some solution be found. It remained how- 
ever for the ever growing shortage of supplies for England's na- 
vy to provide the deciding factor im the selection of a place in 
which to settle another large group. 

England at this time was fast becoming the dominant sea 
power of the world. This fact placed naval stores hig h on the list 
of things needed to achieve, and retain, this suppremacy. It was the 
day of ‘‘Wooden Ships and Iron Men” and sail power was su- 
preme. Naval stores at the time meant ship timber, mast and spar 
material, hemp for cordage, and, for maintainance, tar, pitch and 
turpentine. These last three named items were almost critical ma- 
terials at that time, timber of a sort she might be able to produce 
in limited quantities, but the other products must be imported 
from foreign countries. Sweden especially, had a monopoly on 
these comodities. Charles XII of Sweden, placed an almost pro- 
hibitive duty on exports from England, while the Swedish tar mer- 
chants sold their products at exhorbitant prices. The situation was 
farther complicated by the war between Sweden and Russia, which 
by making a battleground of the very section where most of che 
stores were produced, greatly lowered Sweden's output of the 
needed articles. Another fact that galled the English was the de- 
cision of the Swedish tar merchants to ship their product in their 
own ships, and thus set their own freight rates. 

The English were not caught off-guard by this series of de- 
velopments. During the closing decades of the 17th Century the 
more progressive members of the Government had been consider- 
ing the American Colonies as a source of naval stores. Reports had 
been coming to England of products of the pines, of excellent 
quality, being produced in America. Late in the preceeding century 
a three men commission had been named by the Naval Board to 
look into the production of ship timber in the Colonies, and the 
possibility of getting the manufacture of tar, pitch, and turpent- 
ine under way there. One member of this group, John Bridger, a 
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former ship builder, who was to play a highly controversial part 
in the doings of the Palatines a few years later. This group inves- 
tigated the woods of New England and seemed to agree that the 
raw materials, pine trees, were plentiful enough but that the scar- 
city of labor made the success of such an undertaking a remote 
possibility. 

From all accounts, Bridger was afriend of Richard Coote, 
Earl of Bellomont, and Governor of the territory. Bellomont in- 
dorsed Bridger’s ideas and also undertook to gain support for the 
Naval Stores industry for the Lords of Trade. The Earl must have 
been a man of great tenacity of purpose. He came to New York 
as Colonial Governor in the closing years of the 17th Century, 
and his reports, submitted to the Lords of Trade, contain a true 
wealth of detail regarding the affairs of his office and references 
to the manufacture of Naval Stores in America. It is one of these 
feports that contains one of the first references to the Hudson and 
Mohawk Valleys as possible locations. New York, in Bellomont’s 
time was considered a frontier Province, and no one was more a- 
ware of the need of an adequate military force to guarantee pro- 
tection than its Governor. With this thought in mind, Bellomont 
evolved a plan that would both strengthen the military forces in 
the Province and also supply the needed labor for the tar mak- 
ing. 

In one of his reports the Governor advocated the transport 
of some 1000 troops te the Province. When not engaged in mil- 
tary active service, these troops would be put to work in the tar 
camps which were to be established. They were to be paid a sala- 
ry in excess of their military pay. A portion of this pay would be 
withheld and, at the end of the soldier's seven years enlistment, it 
would be turned over to him. At the expiration the soldier also 
woold be given a 40 acres grant of land. His withheld pay would 
help to defray the cost of erecting a house thereon, and also give 
him a start in civilian life. In speaking of some of the pines grow- 
ing in New York Province, Bellomont refers to trees 11 and 12 


feet in circumference at the but undoubtedly white pines. 
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The Governor in his report refers to the Bridger Commission 
**waste of time” in their work as woods surveyors. He continued: 
“If Bridger is to be credited” and comments on Bridget’s tar mak- 
ing activities in New Hampshire, casting doubt on Bridger’s good 
judgment. Another statement in his report, speaks of a conver- 
sation the Governor had with some seamen around the New York 
waterfront. These men had spoken of shipments of quantities of 
tar from Carolina. In speaking of this southern tar, the seamen 
said that it apparently had a much better quality than the ‘‘Nor- 
way” tar, in that the burning quality had been ‘‘corrected’’ and 
that it did not burn the rigging of ships. This is but one of a 
number of references to this superior quality of the Southern pro- 
duct. Further substantiation of this claim is found ina report from 
the British Royal Naval authorities to the effect that ‘‘Tar from 
America differs in color from that which is ordinarily used in His 
Majesty's yards, which is difficult to temper with pitch.’’ On Oct. 
4, 1700 Bellomont is quoted as saying to the Lords of Trade;*‘On 
both sides of Hudson River and between Albany and Schenectady 
are growing an infinite number of pines of which these commodi- 
ties are made.” 

After deliberating sometime thereon, the Lords of Trade re- 
jected the Governor's proposal regarding the use of soldiers in 
tar making as bein g ‘‘too costly to undertake with guarantee of 
success’’ and urged the Governor to make an attempt at manufac- 
turing naval stores with what help he hadat hand. Bellomont’s 
death in 1701 ended his career as Governor, but the results of his 
work lived on. A few years later the Government authorized the 
subsidizing of naval stores manufacture in the Colonies and it 
needed but the influx of the Palatines to make available the mass 
of cheap labor so long sought for this work. 

To be continued. 


NOTE. The front cover illustration is from a book printed 
in Stuttgart about 1747 and is in the possession of one of the Pa- 
latine families of Germantown, N. Y. 
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SUNDRY PAPERS ON THE ROWLEY FAMILY 


A Report by Leora Wilson Drake 
Town Historian, Canisteo, N. Y. 


Papers not serially dated, are here reproduced in the order in which 


they were sent in by correspondent 


To Whom It May Concern: 

That the Register of Baptisms of the Duanesburgh Dutch 
Church, (which Church was located at or near Mariaville, Sche- 
nectady County, New York and now extinct,) contains the fol- 
lowing records:- 


Register of Baptisms by, the Rev. Thomas Romeyn, V. D. M- 


Bapticed Parents Date children born. 

1803 Timothy Rowley Martha, Feb. 13, 1793 

July 7 & Dolley, Feb. 20, 1795 
Neomy Rute Elexebeth, Apr. 12, 1801 


Also the following in: 


Register of Communicants, by Rev. Thomas Romeyn, V. D. S. 


Date Admitted Names How Received 
1803 Neomy Rowley By 
July 7 John Sanford Rowley Baptism 


County of Montgomery 
State of New York S. S. 


I hereby certify that the above is a correct copy taken 
from the original Book of Records of the (old) Duanesburg Dutch 
Church, now in the possession of Arthur Patterson, Mariaville, in 
Schenectady Co., N. Y., and believe them to be correct and true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief- 

Robt. M. Hartley 

Local Historian of the Town of 
Florida, Montg. Co., N. Y. 
(Address, R. D. 3, Amsterdam, N. Y.) 
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On this 26th day of October, 1937, before me appeared the 
above Rob’t M. Hartley, who being sworn deposes and says the 
above is a true and correct copy of the original aforesaid church 
records. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
F. Raymond Golen (or Galen) 
Notary Public 
I have this day examined the original copy of the above af- 
fidavit, in the files of Leora Wilson Drake, To wn of Canisteo, 
N. Y., Historian and Rowley family historian and have found the 
above to be a true copy of the same. 
Sworn to this 14 day of July, one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-nine (1959). 
Signed, Irene Hallett (Deputy) 


Dolly resided near Wheeler, N. Y. In 1872, June 7th, ae. 77 
swore for the pension record of Nancy Rowley (Mrs. John Sr.) as 
Dolley Nash. 

Elexebeth or Elizabeth, married John Rugar and resided at 
Greenwood, N. Y. 

Neomy is supposed to have married a Genung or Ganung. 

Martha or ‘‘Patty’’ married a Wilhelm and perhaps resided 
in Steuben County. 

Timothy Rowley, the progenitor of the Rowleys came from 
England and settled in Connecticut. 

NOTE. The records below were taken from a Bible contain- 
ing the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, with mar- 
ginal notes, but no date as the first 35 chapters of Genesis are mis- 
sing. This Bible belonged to my great- grandfather John San(d)- 
ford Rowley, Sr., and his wife Nancy Anne Lason Rowley and 
was given to me in the 1930's by descendants of his eldest daugh- 
ter, Naomy Rowley York Broughton. The writing is all made by 
the same hand until after the death of John Rowley, Sr., and I be- 
lieve made by him. He was well educated for his times. He was 
the only son of TMOTHY ROWLEY, REVOLUTIONARY SOL- 
DIER by his marriage to Naomi Rute. (Dutch for Root). 
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Parent's Record: 

Father :-John S. Rowley, b. Oct. 18, 1787, Conn. 1865 Census 
d. Apr. 30, 1868, Canisteo, Twnp. N. Y. 

Mother:-Nancy Rowley, b. Sept. 30, 1791, Dutchess County 
N. Y. 1865 Census. 

2nd page, Births:- 

Naomy Rowley, b. Dec. 20, 1806. 

Ruth Rowley, b, Jan. 30, 1809. 

Hannah K. Rowley, b. Oct. 1, 1812. 

John S. Rowley, Jr. b. Dec. 6, 1814. 

Martha Rowley, b. March 22, 1817. 

James L. Rowley, b. Jan. 1, 1819. 

Lydia Rowley, b. Nov. 30, 1820. 

Dolley E. Rowley, b. Jan. 19, 1823. 

Elizabeth Rowley, b. Feb. 18, 1825. 

William H. Rowley, b. Feb. 24, 1827. 

Andrew J. Rowley, b. March 7, 1829. 

Nancy Rowley, b. July 10, 1831. 

Silas L. Rowley, b. March 28, 1833. 
3rd. page Marriages:- 

John S. Rowley married to Nancy Lason, June 6, 1805, 
Duanesburg, N. Y. 
4th page, Deaths:- 

James L. Rowley, d. April 14, 1819. 

Elizabeth Rowley d. Feb. 19, 1825. 

Nancy Rowley, d. April 15, 1832. 

Andrew J. Rowley, d. April 22, 1832. 

William H. Rowley, d. Jan. 23, 1849. 

John S. Rowley Jr. d. Jan. 31, 1874. 

Nancy A. Rowley, d. June 22, 1874. 

Naomy Rowley, d. Feb. 25, 1890. 

Silas Rowley, d. May 28, 1901. 

Ruth Rowley, d. Feb. 26, 1903. 
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NOTE-Naomi, Ruth, and Hannah were born at Duanesburg, N.Y. 
John, Jr., at Gorham, Ontario Co., N. Y., Martha, James & Lydia 
Town of Jerusalem, Yates Co., N. Y., the remainder of the child- 
ren in town of Bath, Steuben Co., N. Y. 

John San(d)ford Rowley Sr., and Nancy Anne Lason were 
married by Jonathan Herrick, Esq., a Justice of the Peace. 

John, Sr., died 30th of April 1868 at So. Canisteo, (Canisteo 
Twnp., N. Y. He served ina Dragoon Co. of Artillery, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., War of 1812. 

Rowley Family of Canisteo Township, N. Y., Steuben County 

Parents: 

John San(d)ford Rowley, Jr. b. 1814, Dec. 6, Gorham, Yates 
Co. N. Y. d. 1874, Jan. 31, Canisteo Twnp. N. Y., m. 1834, Ded. 
14, Sq. Sibolt at Bradford, N. Y., then Jersey. 

Nancy VanHouten, b. 1818, June 21, Wayne, Steuben Co. 

middle name Bennett, her mother’s maiden name, d. 1902, 
Dec. 6, Canisteo village. 

Children: 

George Thompson Rowley, b. 1833, Sept. 2, Jersey, now O- 
range, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 

James VanHouten Rowley, b. 1836, Nov. 21, Bath, N. Y. 


Martin VanBuren °’ b. 1838, Mch. 8, Canisteo T. N.Y. 
Emeline a b. 1839, Aug. 24 e 
Sylvina, Jane “a b. 1841, Dec. 3, : 
Inf. son, d. nine weeks. 

Mary, ro b. 1844, Apr. 15, 

Nancy, Amina $i b. 1845, Oct. 25, 

Morey, Winship a b. 1847, Feb. 23, 

Sarah M. i b. 1849, Apr. 13 " 
Ambrosia, " b. 1851, May 31 * 
Olive, b. 1855, May 6, - 
Emily, b. 1856, Oct. 3, 
Fanny, Mae, “& b. 1861, May. 12, “ 


in that part of Twnp. called Rowleyville till late 1800's. 
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Marriages: 

George Rowley. m. 1859, July 12, by A. B. Stanton to Emi- 
ly Loghry, b. 1841, Aug. 4, Cameron, N. Y. 

James Rowley, m. 1860, Oct. 18, by C. D. Kinney, to Julia 
Knapp, b. 1842, Bath, N. Y. 

m. ca. 1863, 6. to Mary Cheeseman Woodard, widow of 
John. 

Martin Rowley, m. 1856, July 4, by J. Hallett, to Nancy 
Wilson at Hornellsville, N. Y. Nancy b. 1836 or 7, April 
22, Canisteo. 

Emmeline Rowley, m. Oct. 3. 1859, by P. Stephens to Benj. 
Maricle, b. 1836, Jan. 16 or 17, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 

Sylvina Jane Rowley, m. October. 3, 1859, by P. Stephens to 

Warren J. Wilson, b. 1838, March 5, Wheatland, Monroe Co. 

Mary Rowley, m. May 3, 1863, by C. M. Griswold, to Aug- 
ustus. Starr, b.1833, June 10, Newfield, N. Y. 

Nancy Amina Rowley, m. Jan. 11, 1863, by C. M. Griswold 
to Silas Hober, b. 1833, June 5, Troupsburg, at Woodhull. 

Morey W, Rowley, m. Aug. 29, 1868, by J. W. Brown, to 
Almira Maria Lewis, b. 1844, Jan. 19, Troupsburg, N. Y. 

Sarah M. Rowley, m. 1867, Jan. 1, by Rev. E. M. Batchelder 
to Edwin Stephens, b. 1845. 

Ambrosia, Rowley, m. Ist, Aug. 7, 1871, by A. M. Wood- 
ard, to Wm. Frank Knapp, b* 1849, June 27. Canisteo Town- 
ship, N. Y. 

m. 2nd, 1888, Dec. 16, Canisteo Twop. by Elder Wood- 
ward to Ira Laine, Allen, b. 1851, Sept. 1, Howard, N. Y. 

Olive Rowley, m. 1871, Jan. 1, by A. W. Woodard to Geo. 
H. Swarthout b. 1845. 

Emily Rowley, m. 1875, Oct. 13, at So. Canisteo, N. Y. to 
John Adams Boyd, b. 1849, Oct. 5, Jasper, N. Y. 

Fanny(ie) Rowley, m. July 4, 1878, Canisteo, by Rev. Lewis 
F. Laine to.M. J. Whittemore, b. 1856, Oct. 20Jasper N.Y. 
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Bible Record of Silas Lason Rowley and wife, Azuba or Azu- 
beth McKean. 


Silas Lason Rowley, born March 28, 1833, Bath, N. Y. 


Azuba Lavinia McKean Rowley, born June 2, 1834. 


William Orlondo Rowley, born June 20, 1852, 
Canisteo, Township, N. Y. 
d. 1867, Sept. 9, near Franklin, Pa., Cram. Farm burial. 
Lafayette Jefferson, b. Aug, 30, 1853, Canisteo, Twnp. N. Y. 
George I, b. March 27, 1855, : 
Emily Edith, b. June 23, 1856, “3 
Marian Ardelia, b. Dec. 28, 1857, 7 
Ada Anida, b. May 6, 1859, ¥ 
Andrew Herbert, b. Jan. 29, 1851, Greenwood Hill, N. Y. 
Lucy Lillian, born June 21, 1863, a 
Charles Albert, b. Apr. 17, 1866, Franklin, Pa. Cram Farm. 


John Wm. b. Apr. 3, 1868, ov 
d. 1884, May 9, Warren, Pa, 


Leo Redman, b. July 18, 1870, Scrub Grass, Pa. 
Myrtle Belle, b. June, 11, 1874, Canisteo, N. Y. 
John, b. Jan. 29, 1876, zs 


1 pair twins and an inft. daug. d. at Richmond, Pa. 








THE CHENANGO CANAL 

This Ca nal was supplied by the Chenango River and 6 re- 
setvoirs, viz. Madison Brook, Woodmans Pond, Lelands Pond, 
Bradleys Brook, Hatchs Lake, and Eaten Brook. The canal ex- 
tended across to and up the valley of Oriskany Creek to the sum- 
mit level, and down the valley of Chenango River. It was begun 
in 1833 and finished in 1837, at acost of $1,737,703. From Utica 
to the Summit it rose 706 feet by 76 locks, and from thence it 
descended 303 feet by 38 locks to the Susquehanna. Of its 114 
locks 2 were of stone and the remainder composite. Upon the feed- 
ers there were 12 road and 18 farm bridges. 


Station distances on the Chenango Cznal 


Utica 0 
Whitesboro 3 
Clinton 9 
Deansville 14 
Oriskany Falls 19 
Solsville 22 
Bouckville 24 
Pecks Basin 26 
Hamilton 30 
Lebanon Factory 32 
Earlsville 36 
Sherburn 41 
North Norwich 45 
Plasterville 47 
Norwich 51 
Oxford 60 
Haynes Mill 70 
Greene 74 
Forks 82 
Pond Brook 84 
Port Crane 89 
Crockers Mills 90 


Binghamton 97 
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YESTERYEARS is published four times a year. Two types of 

subscriptions are offered; 

1. YEARLY, $3.00 paid in advance. 

2. QUARTERLY, pay-as-you-go. Each quar terwe send you your 

copy with a duplicate bill, you send us in return 75 cents. The 
subscriber can discontinue any time by a postal card notice. 

Make all checks payable to Francis V. Grifone, Ed. Mail to: 

Scipio Center, N. Y. 














We recall the “‘past”’ that we 





may build in the ‘‘present’’ 
a more inspired ’’future’’ together 


History at the grass roots 


We invite D A R Chapters, Historical Societies, Schooi 
Classes in History, and Genealogical Study Groups, to 
ask for our money making plan, whereby you can have 
a fifty cents commission on each yearly subscription 
sent us. 





DISCOUNT PRICES 


1 copy, 75 cents. 
2 copies, $ 1.25. You save 25 cents. 
3 copies, $1.75. You save SO cents. 


To schools and study groups larger discount, when order is not 
less than ten copies. 




















